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^■^       J^^^^^^l  ft's  fishing  season.    Schools 

^^^^    j^^^^^^^l    I  of  people  will  head  to  the 

IHlHi   ^H^^^^l  .Lwater  with  poles  in  hand 

and  boats  in  tow.    This  time  of 

year  our  waterways  become  busy  highways  and  one  of  our  favorite 

outdoor  sports  moves  into  full  swing. 

This  year  National  Fishing  aiid  Boating  Week  is  slated  for  June  1-  9 
and  Louisiana  has  designated  June  8  and  9  as  "Free  Fishing  Days." 
During  this  weekend,  residents  and  nonresidents  can  fish  without 
purchasing  a  recreational  fishing  license.  These  days  have  been  set 
aside  to  show  our  appreciation  for  the  estimated  800,000  sport  fisher- 
men in  Louisiana. 

1  am  proud  to  live  in  a  state  that  offers  so  much  diversity  when  it 
comes  to  fishing.  You  might  say  fishing  in  Louisiana  is  kind  of  like 
fishing  in  a  barrel — no  matter  where  you  drop  a  line,  you're  going  to 
hook  a  fish.  The  odds  are  in  your  favor.  If  you  look  at  our  recreation- 
al fishing  regulations,  you  will  see  approximately  a  dozen  freshwater 
game  fish  listed  in  13  lakes  and  reservoirs,  plus  the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 
In  the  offshore  and  coastal  areas  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  species 
listed  for  recreational  catch,  with  many  species  including  additional 
subspecies. 

For  example,  we  have  yellowfin  tuna,  bigeye  tuna  and  bluefin  tuna 
in  our  gulf  waters.  We  also  have  almost  two  dozen  species  of  shark. 
Louisiana  truly  offers  the  fisherman  a  paradise  of  opportunities  and 
our  license  sales  are  proof.  During  fiscal  year  2000-01  we  sold  494,367 
resident  fishing  hcenses,  293,859  resident  saltwater  licenses,  19,933 
nonresident  fishing  licenses  and  14,114  nonresident  saltwater  licens- 
es. These  figures  cio  not  represent  any  of  the  specialized  licenses  we 
offer. 

Anyone  who  knows  me  knows  that  1  am  a  saltwater  fisherman. 
Flyfishing  for  reds  and  specs  is  one  of  my  favorite  pastimes.  I  have 
fished  many  places  around  the  world  and  none  compare  to  the  fish- 
ing we  have  in  our  own  backyards.  Although  I  favor  saltwater  fish- 
ing, I  cannot  overlook  the  remarkable  freshwater  fishing  available 
throughout  the  state.  Some  of  our  lakes,  rivers  and  bayous  bring 
Louisiana  as  much  fame  as  our  gulf  coast.  From  the  small  lakes  on  the 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  to  the  large  open  waters  of  the  gulf,  good 
fishing  holes  are  abundant. 

If  you  are  not  already  an  avid  angler,  take  advantage  of  the  free 
fishing  days  this  June  and  see  what  you're  missing.  Take  a  friend,  a 
family  member,  your  child  or  grandchild,  or  just  go  alone  and  enjoy 
the  outdoors.  It's  on  us  this  time. 
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When  someone  wants  to  know  where  to  fish  in  Louisiana,  they  go  directly  to 
the  source — the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Among  the  many 
questions  the  Department  receives,  this  one  is  probably  the  most  popular 
and  it  is  after  all,  a  reasonable  question.  Who  better  to  ask  than  the  people  who  man- 
age and  protect  the  state's  aquatic  resources? 

Louisiana's  fishing  opportunities  are  so  abundant  and  diverse  that  we  could  never 
recommend  just  one  fishing  spot.  From  Lake  D'Arbonne  to  Toledo  Bend  to  the  Gulf 
coast,  an  angler  can  find  fishing  spots  that  yield  the  best  freshwater  and  saltwater 
species  in  the  Southeast.  Just  ask  any  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employee. 

And  ask  our  employees  is  exactly  what  I  did.  I  took  a  one  question  survey — 
"Where  is  your  favorite  place  to  fish?" — to  our  employees  and  recorded  their 
answers.  Staff  members  from  all  LDWF  sections  and  division — not  just  fisheries — 
were  quick  to  give  recommendations.  The  following  quotes  are  from  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  personnel  who  shared  their  favorite  Mark  McEiroy,  inland  Fisheries 

(not  secret)  fishing  holes.  Biologist/Program  Manager 


John  Roussel,  Assistant  LDWF  Secretary 
Office  of  Fisheries 

"Toledo  Bend  at  night  in  the  summertime  is  one  of  my  favorite 
places.  Along  the  main  lake  ridges  is  usualli/  where  I  go.  The 
best  opportunity  for  big  bass  is  in  the  summertime,  but  I  like  it 
up  there  because  it's  quiet  and  needs  little  fishing  effort.  Another 
favorite  place  is  Leeville  for  specs." 


Betty  Hutcherson,  Marine  Fisheries  Division 
Biologist  III 

"My  favorite  spot  is  Old  River  Depending  on  the  time  of 
year,  one  can  catch  black  crappie,  white  crappie,  bluegill, 
redear  sunfish,  longear  sunfish,  green  sunfish,  and  largemouth 
bass.  The  various  type  of  sunfish  are  very  large  compared  to 
other  places  because  of  the  Mississippi  River  overflow.  If  I 
ever  get  tofidfill  my  dream  and  retire  to  a  house  boat,  I  would 
have  to  consider  putting  it  on  Old  River  and  figure  out  how  to 
handle  the  high  water  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months." 


Capt.  Ronald  Morris,  Enforcement  Division 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  my  secret  spot,  but  one  of  my 
favorite  spots  is  on  the  north  side  of  Toledo  Bend  around  the 
Sabin  River  area,  about  three  miles  south  ofLogansport. 
Some  people  refer  to  it  as  Grand  Cane  Creek.  Winter  crappie 
fishing  in  very  deep  water,  around  the  cypress  trees  is  the 
best.  You  can't  get  better  than  that." 


"I  like  the  Lafittc  area  because  of  the  bass  and  reds — 

lots  of  bass  and  reds.  That's  a  prolific  area  that  holds 

alot  offish.  I  fish  the  canals  and  the  edges  of  the  lakes 

and  sometimes  for  speckled  trout  in  open  water  during 

certain  times  of  the  year. " 

Janet  Abbott,  Marine  Fisheries 
Administrative  Specialist  II 

"My  favorite  spot  has  to  be  Lake  D'Arbonne.  I  have  a 
sister  ivho  lives  up  there  and  all  1  have  to  do  is  grab  a  pole 
and  walk  out  into  the  back  yard  and  onto  the  pier   We  usu- 
ally catch  brim  and  catfish  close  to  the  pier  but  when  we  go 
out  in  the  boat  we  catch  bass  as  well." 
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Jimmy  Jenkins  Jr. 
LDWF  Secretary 

"I've  fished  all  around — Alaska,  Bahamas, 

Belize,  Iceland,  Labrador,  Louisiana — hut  the 

most  fun  is  fly  fishing  for  redfish  in  the 

Louisiana  marsh  with  a  fly  rod.  Cocodrie  and 

Boothville  are  good  spots  too." 


Sandy  Dipuma,  Wildlife  Division 
Administrative  Specialist  II 

"My  husband  and  I  love  the  Stevensville  and 
Belle  River  areas  of  the  spillway.  We  put  in  at 
Belle  River  Landing  and  fish  in  the  Pipeline  16 

and  19  Canals.  We  fish  mostly  for  bass  but  I 
like  to  catch  bream  and  perch  too. " 


Tommy  Prickett,  Wildlife  Division 
Chief  Administrator 

"Anywhere  on  the  Tchefuncte  River.  Bass  and  sac-a-lait  are  what  I  nor- 
mally go  for,  hut  the  scenic  views  are  what  really  draw  me  to  that  area. 
I've  been  fishing  in  that  river  most  of  my  life.  Now  it's  part  of  the  Scenic 
Rivers  Program." 


Rhonda  Chapman,  Purchasing  Section 
Procurement  Specialist  III 

"Belle  River  no  doubt.  We  put  in  at  Adams 

Landing,  go  south  to  Bayou  Long  and  fish  for 

catfish  with  live  bait. " 


Mike  Ewing,  Inland  Fisheries  Division 
District  IV  Supervisor 


LDWF  file  photo 


"My  favorite  spots  to  fish  are  not  necessarily  the  best  fishing  places  but 
the  places  that  I  can  fish  from  my  small  boat,  catch  a  few  fish  and  get  away 
from  the  crowds.  When  I  fish  these  days  I  go  at  it  at  a  relaxed  pace. 

Two  new  property  additioiis  to  Red  River  WMA  have  been  good  places  to 
fish.  These  are  the  Big  Willow  and  Union  Point  tracts.  In  addition  to 
some  good  wildlife  habitat,  both  of  these  tracts  have  numerous  small  lakes 
and  "borrow  pits".  These  water  bodies  already  have  good  fishing  and 
should  offer  excellent  fishing  to  folks  who  prefer  smaller  water  bodies  that 
can  he  fished  from  the  bank  or  with  a  small  boat." 

Tim  Morrison,  Inland  Fisheries  Division 

Programs  Manager/Sports  Fish  Restoration  Coordinator 

"My  favorite  spot  is  the  basin.  The  Atchafalaya  Basin  is  where  I  grew 
up  fishing,  so  I  always  go  hack  there.  From  Bayou  Pigeon  to  Grand  Lake, 
the  bass  and  sac-a-lait  are  the  best.  Catfish  Lake  is  not  had  either  Even  if 
the  fishing  loasn't  any  good.  Yd  still  go  hack  because  of  the  scenic  views." 

■Mm  ^ '  '^ 
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Vince  Guillory,  Marine  Fisheries  Division 
Coastal  Study  Area  IV  Supervisor 

"One  of  the  most  heavily  utilized  fishmg  areas 
that  is  readily  accessible  is  the  Sulphur  Mine, 
located  within  the  Pointe-aux-Chene  WMA.    It 
is  referred  to  as  "the  mine"  and  spotted  seatrout, 
red  drum,  black  drum  and  sheepshead  are  abun- 
dant. It  can  be  very  productive  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter,  although  it  does  vary  sigixificantly 
from  year  to  year  and  is  much  more  productive 
during  a  cold  winter.  The  mine  can  be  reached 
from  several  points:  the  Pointe-aux-Chene  mari- 
na, Pointe-aux-Chene,  Hwy.  665;  Big  Bayou 
Blue  Marina,  Larose,  Hwy.  24;  and  Bason's 
Marina,  Galliano,  off  Hwy.  3235." 


Col.  Winton  Vidrine,  Enforcement  Division 
Chief  Administrator 

"/  like  to  fish  alot  of  places  but  my  two 
favorites  are  around  Delacroix,  out  of  Venice,  for 
saltwater  fishing.  You  know,  specs  and  reds.  For 
freshwater,  it's  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  or  Simmesport. 
Sometimes  we'll  put  out  lines  for  catfish  with  live 
bait.  Once  ive  caught  a  50  pound  catfish  in  that 
area. " 


Capt.  Joey  Broussard,  Enforcement  Division 

"My  favorite  place  is  around  Delacroix  in  May  and  June.  It's  conven- 
ient ivitb  a  short  boat  ride,  and  it's  inside  protected  waters  with  plenty  of 
nice  fish.  There  is  alot  of  activity  in  the  area  and  it's  fished  by  alot  of  peo- 
ple, but  that's  because  it  has  so  much  to  offer." 

Bobby  Reed,  Inland  Fish  Division 
District  V  Supervisor 

"  My  favorite  fishing  holes  in  southwest  Louisiana  have  to  be  Anacoco 

and  Vernon  lakes  in  Vernon  Parish  ivest  ofLeesville.  Both  reservoirs  are 

accessed  from  U.S.  Hwy  171  via  Hwy  8  west  out  ofLeesville.  The  Vernon 

Lake  road  sign  is  about  five  miles  west  on  Hwy  8  and  the  Anacoco  Lake 

sign  about  nine  miles  west.  To  access  Vernon  Lake,  turn  right  on  the 

Vernon  Lake  Spillway  Road  and  follow  to  the  lake.  To  access  Anacoco 

Lake,  turn  left  (south)  on  Hwy  464  for  about  tim  miles.  Both  access  roads 

lead  to  the  spillway  landings.  Both  lakes  are  sporting  good  populations  of 

bass  and  crappie.  If  you  want  big  bass,  Vernon  is  your  best  bet,  while 

Anacoco  offers  good  stringers 

of  smaller  fish." 


Debbie  Sanders 

Licensing  Section 

License/Registration 

Supervisor 

"I  fish  saltwater  for 

reds,  specs,  and  flounder. 

Anyivhere  around  Montegjit, 

Dulac  and  Chauvin  you  can 

catch  some  of  the  best 

saltwater  fish  ever. " 

Andre  LaFosse 

Inland  Fisheries  Division 

Fisheries  Specialist 


"Grand  Isle  is  a 

hot  spot  for  redfish  and 

speckled  trout  from  May-Sept.  I  enjoy  surf  fishing  the  most  because  it's 

different  from  your  normal  fishing  (out  of  a  boat  or  off  a  bank).   You 

don 't  get  that  hot  during  the  summer  because  you  're  in  the  surf.   When 

the  school  trout  come  in,  expect  great  action.  In  strong  winds  you  can 

hide  behind  the  main  island.  The  small  land  masses  behind  the  island 

are  very  productive  as  well  as  the  platforms  and  bird  packs.  I  like  to  use 

top  water  baits  early  and  late  in  the  day.  Chartreuse  loith  red  tail  plastic 

cocahoes  are  a  good  choice  in  nnirky  water  and  avocado  in  clear  luater. 

The  flounder  fishing  is  good  at  night  all  summer  long." 

Marianne  Burke  is  the  LDWF  Public  Information  Director  and  the  former 
editor  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine. 
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much  has  happened  since  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  made 
public  its  proposal  to  list  the  Louisiana  black  bear  (Ursus  amer- 
icantis  luteolus)  as  threatened  under  the  guidelines  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  Since  that  time  and  the  subsequent  listing  of  the  bear, 
Louisiana  black  bear  recovery  has  become  one  of  the  most  progressive 
endangered  species  recovery  programs  in  the  nation. 

This  has  occurred  because  of  the  diversity  of  partners  participat- 
ing in  recovery  planning  and  implementation.  State  and  federal  agen- 
cies, timber  and  agricultural  interests,  conservation  organizations,  aca- 
demic institutions,  and  many  interested  citizens  are  all  engaged  in  the 
process.  Working  through  the  broad  based  coalition  known  as  the 
Black  Bear  Conservation  Committee  (BBCC),  all  stakeholders  have 
input  in  the  management  and  recovery  strategy. 
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Early  in  this  process  several  areas  of  focus 
were  identified  as  necessary  for  the  recovery 
effort  to  be  fruitful.  Research,  habitat  man- 
agement, educating  the  public,  and  address- 
ing potential  and  exishng  human/bear  con- 
flicts were  all  deemed  extremely  important. 
As  recovery  efforts  continue,  the  education 
and  conflict  management  components  have 
required  increasing  amounts  of  time  and 
energy. 

Most  people  who  have  little  to  no  knowl- 
edge about  bears  are  fearful  of  them  and 
often  not  very  receptive  to  the  thought  of 
recovering  the  species.  But  generally,  the 
more  people  know  about  bears,  the  more 
they  appreciate  them  and  embrace  recovery 
efforts. 

Handling  nuisance  bear  problems  effec- 
tively and  professionally  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  a  comprehensive  bear 
management  program.  Minimization  of 
human/bear  conflicts  and  the  efficient  han- 
dling of  conflicts  that  do  materialize  are  nec- 
essary if  public  support  for  bear  restoration 
efforts  is  to  continue.  Nuisance  bears  often 
provide  excellent  opportunities  to  educate 
the  public  about  bears  as  well  as  to  gather 
important  biological  information  that  is  use- 
ful in  the  overall  bear  management  pro- 
gram. 

If  problem  bears  are  not  dealt  with  by 
responsible  agency  personnel,  it  is  likely 
that  private  citizens  will  handle  problem 
bears  by  killing  them,  thereby  undermining 
recovery  efforts.  Bears  that  lose  their  fear  of 
humans  have  more  opportunities  for 
encountering  humans  and,  thus,  being 
taken  illegally.  Illegal  take  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  potential  obstacle  to  the  black 
bear  restoration  effort  in  Louisiana. 
Responsible  efforts  to  address  nuisance 
bears  will  enhance  the  overall  survival  and 
recovery  of  the  Louisiana  black  bear. 

To  address  the  human/bear  conflicts  that 
do  periodically  surface,  a  Conflict 
Management  Team  was  developed.  This 
interagency  group  is  made  up  of  persomiel 
from  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  USDA  Wildlife  Ser\'ices,  and  the 
BBCC. 

Two  documents  dictate  actions  associated 
with  nuisance  bears  in  Louisiana.  One  is  a 
"Contingency  Plan  for  Responding  to  Black 
Bear  Problems  in  Louisiana,"  developed  by 


the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  other  is  a  "Nuisance  Bear 
Protocol  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries." 

Both  documents  delineate  who 
is  responsible  for  responding  to 
reported  conflicts  and  how  nui- 
sance bears  will  be  handled.  In 
addition  to  nuisance  bears,  the 
documents  also  address  the  han- 
dling of  sick  or  injured  bears, 
orphaned  cubs,  and  dead  bears. 

Most  calls  received  by  the 
LDWF  concerning  bears  are  sim- 
ply sightings  or  citizens  con- 
cerned about  a  bear  in  close  prox- 
imity to  their  home  or  camp.  The 
typical  response  by  agency  per- 
sonnel is  to  try  to  determine  why 
the  bear  has  made  a  choice  to  be 
near  humans.  The  answer  is  generally  the 
availability  of  something  to  eat.  Bears  have 
an  uncanny  sense  of  smell  and  can  detect 
food  from  great  distances.  Be  it  garbage,  pet 
or  livestock  foods,  corn  in  a  deer  feeder,  or 
bird  seed  in  a  bird  feeder,  if  a  bear  is  near 
and  gets  a  whiff,  it  is  likely  going  to  check  it 
out. 

In  areas  where  bears  normally  occur,  resi- 
dents are  generally  aware  of  potential  prob- 
lems and  avoid  creating  situations 
that  might  attract  the  animals. 
But  as  the  bear  population 
increases  in  Louisiana  and  sur- 
rounding states,  bears  are  being 
seen  in  areas  where  they  have 
been  absent  for  decades. 
Educating  citizens  in  expanding 
bear  habitat  will  be  an  ongoing 
task  for  agency  personnel  as  bear 
recovery  efforts  continue. 

Several  decades  of  bear  man- 
agement in  other  areas  of  the 
country  have  taught  biologists 
that  simply  moving  a  problem 
bear  to  another  area  often  does  no 
more  than  move  a  problem  from 
one  place  to  another.  Since  mov- 
ing a  nuisance  bear  is  not  always  a 
viable  solution  to  the  problem, 
alternatives  have  been  developed. 

When  investigating  a  nuisance 
bear  report,  the  first  thing  a  biolo- 
gist will  look  for  is  the  attractant. 


Photo  bv  Dave  Masiowski 

Contrary  to  popular 

belief,  bears  stand  on 

their  tiind  legs  out  of 

curiosity,   not  to 

ward  off  potential 

danger.   Signs  of 

aggression  include 

huffing  and 

popping  of  teeth. 


Photo  by  BillLea-com 


Is  there  garbage  accessible  to  the  bears? 
What  about  pet  or  livestock  feed? 

These  are  wild  animals  and  rarely  hang 
around  humans  without  the  incentive  of 
something  to  eat. 

The  first  potential  solution  to  the  problem 
is  to  remove  the  attractant.  If  that  cannot  be 
done  efficiently,  then  some  kind  of  barrier 
needs  to  be  placed  between  the  bear  and 
potential  food.  That  could  mean  placing 
the  garbage  in  a  bear-proof  dumpster  or 


In  Louisiana,  black- 
mouth  curs,  pictured 
above,  are  a  pre- 
ferred substitute  for 


instead  of  the 
Karelian  bear  dogs 
used  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the 
United  States. 
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container,  or  livestock  feed  in  a  building  that 
a  bear  cannot  access,  or  perhaps  the  erection 
of  an  electric  fence  as  in  the  case  of  an  api- 
ary. 

Bears  have  an  affinity  for  honey  and  pro- 
tein-rich honeybee  larvae,  but  can  be 
repelled  with  a  good  jolt  of  electricity. 
Bears  generally  get  into  beehives  in  early 
spring  when  there  is  not  much  natural  food 
available.  Agency  biologists  can  pro\'ide 
equipment  and  assistance  to  beekeepers 
experiencing  problems  with  bears. 


The  most  widely  accepted  mechanism  to 
deal  with  unacceptable  behavior  in  bears  is  a 
process  called  "aversive  conditioning." 
Aversive  conditioning  can  involve  any  num- 
ber of  activities,  all  unpleasant  experiences 
for  the  bear.  The  theory  is  that  the  bear, 
being  a  very  intelligent  animal,  will  avoid 
the  circumstances  where  he  may  encounter  a 
repeat  of  the  negative  experience. 

In  the  Louisiana  program,  aversive  condi- 
tioning activities  may  include  hazing  with 
rubber  bullets  or  buckshot,  fireworks  or 
other  pyrotechnics,  pepper  sprays,  or  chas- 
ing with  dogs.  All  are  often  used  in  the  case 
of  a  persistent  nuisance  animal. 

Agencies  and  nuisance  wildlife  biologists 
in  other  states  have  been  using  many  of  the 
aforementioned  methods  for  years  with 
some  success.  In  recent  years  the  use  of 
dogs  has  gained  attention,  mostly  through 
work  done  by  the  Wind  River  Institute  and 
their  breeding  and  training  of  Karelian  bear 
dogs.  These  dogs  are  used  in  many  of  the 
national  parks  in  the  northwestern  United 
States. 

Biologists  working  with  nuisance  bears  in 
Louisiana  have  discussed  the  use  of  dogs  for 
several  years,  but  were  concerned  that  the 
long-haired  Karelian  bear  dogs  were  not 
suited  to  the  hot  and  humid  climate  in  the 
South.  The  Karelian  dogs  are  used  to  harass 
the  bears  and  drive  them  from  areas  where 
they  are  not  welcome.  They  are  usually 
worked  on  a  leash. 

When  a  young  male  bear  continued  to  be 
a  problem  in  St.  Mary  Parish  in  May  of  2001, 
the  Conflict  Management  Team  decided  to 
try  to  use  dogs  as  a  last  ditch  effort  to  keep 
the  bear  in  the  wild.  They  called  upon 
USFWS  biologist  and  dog  trainer  Buddy 
Goatcher  and  his  pack  of  Plott  hounds. 
After  six  weeks  of  nuisance  activity  in  the 
community  of  Glencoe,  the  bear  appeared  to 
be  headed  for  a  zoo.  But  after  about  five 
hours  of  dogs  in  pursuit,  the  bear  has  never 
been  a  nuisance  again.  Monitoring  shows 
that  he  has  not  left  his  home  range,  but 
avoids  the  areas  inhabited  by  humans. 

With  a  feeling  that  this  experience  was 
very  positive,  LDWF  biologist  Maria 
Davidson  and  husband  Paul,  the  BBCC 
Executive  Director,  purchased  a  pair  of 
Blackmouth  Cur  puppies  and  began  to  train 
them  to  harass  bears.  Over  the  past  year 
both  the  Plott  hounds  and  the  Blackmouth 
curs  have  been  used   to  harass  nuisance 


bears  and  to  date,  the  methods  seem  to  be 
working. 

Maria  Davidson  is  scheduled  to  take  her 
dogs  to  Montana  to  work  them  with  the 
Montana  agency  biologists  and  their 
Karelian  bear  dogs  during  the  summer  of 
2002.  The  use  of  dogs  is  still  being  evaluat- 
ed as  a  viable  bear  management  tool  in  the 
region  and  the  work  being  done  in 
Louisiana  is  being  observed  by  other  state 
agencies  in  the  Southeast.  We  may  see  dogs 
utilized  quite  a  bit  before  all  is  said  and 
done. 

With  all  these  techniques  being  used,  the 
most  effective  tools  in  dealing  with  potential 
nuisance  bear  situations  is  still  prevention. 
If  bears  cannot  gain  access  to  human,  pet  or 
livestock  food,  they  will  not  come  around 
areas  where  they  do  not  belong.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  anyone  ever  know- 
ingly feed  a  bear.  Bears  are  very  intelligent 
and  will  quickly  lose  their  fear  of  people 
when  food  is  involved. 

Most  nuisance  bear  activity  occurs  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year,  hi  late  May  through 
June  when  mother  bears  are  preparing  to 
breed,  they  chase  their  18  month  old  cubs 
away.  The  sub-adult  males  are  chased  com- 
pletely away  from  their  mother's  home 
range  and  often  end  up  in  areas  of  marginal 
habitat,  sometimes  close  to  humans.  Over 
90%  of  nuisance  bears  are  sub-adult  males 


looking  for  a  new  home  range.  In  the  fall 
when  bears  are  preparing  for  their  winter 
dormancy,  they  experience  a  period  of 
"hyperphagia,"  when  they  can't  seem  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  A  bear  may  feed  up  to  20 
hours  a  day  during  this  time.  They  are 
thinking  of  nothing  but  food  at  this  time 
which  often  leads  to  trouble.  Calls  from 
deer  hunters  complaining  about  bears  tear- 
ing up  deer  feeders  filled  with  corn  are  com- 
mon as  hunting  season  begins. 

Some  basic  knowledge  about  bears  can 
help  prevent  conflicts  between  humans  and 
bears.  This  information  is  available  from 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Black  Bear  Conservation 
Committee.    ^ 

For  more  iiifoiiimtion  call:  LDWF  Biologist 
Maria  Davidson  at  (225)  765-2385  or  BBCC 
Executive  Director  Paul  Davidson  at  (225)  763- 
5425. 


Bears  tend  to  range  over  large  areas  in  search  of 
food.  Males  have  been  known  to  range  over  100 
square  miles  while  females  often  occupy  less  than 
10  square  miles. 
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For  30  days  this  past  winter,  six  veteran 
bird  experts  scoured  the  swamps,  bay- 
ous and  woodlands  of  Louisiana's  Pearl 
River  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  search  of 
the  legendary  Ivory-billed  woodpecker. 

Wliile  an  actual  sighting  was  not  reported 
by  the  search's  end,  enough  evidence  was 
collected  to  spark  hope  that  this  majestic 
bird  may  still  exist.  Thought  to  be  extinct  for 
the  past  50  years,  the  last  reported  sightings 
of  the  Ivory-bill  were  in  1943  on  the  Singer 
Tract,  now  Tensas  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  in  Florida  in  the  1950s.  However  on 
April  1,  1999,  Louisiana  State 
University  forestry  student  David 
Kulivan  reported  sighting 
male  and  a  female  Ivory- 
billed  woodpecker  from  as 
close  as  ten  feet  while 
turkey  hunting  on  Pearl 
River  WMA.  Hi 
detailed  description 
of  the  pair  caught  the 
interest  of  local  and 
national  birding 
enthusiasts  and 
biologists,  and  led 
to  the  planned 
expedition  funded 
by  Zeiss  Sports 
Optics.  The  search 
was  coordinated 
by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, LSU,  Cornell 
University,  The 
Nature  Conservancy 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The 
search  was  scheduled  for 
mid-winter  because  the 
birds  are  most  vocal  during 
the  season  and  visual  and 
audio  detection  are  better  because 
of  less  tree  foliage 

Inspiring  such  nicknames  as  "The  Lord 
God  Bird"  and  "King  of  the  Woodpeckers," 
the  Ivory-billed  woodpecker  is  the  largest 
woodpecker  recorded  in  North  America  and 
the  second  largest  in  the  world.  (The  only 
woodpecker  larger  is  Mexico's  Imperial 
woodpecker).  With  an  average  wingspan  of 
two  and  one  half  feet,  and  a  height  of  20 
inches,  the  striking  birds  had  piercing  yellow 
eyes  and  bills  nearly  three  inches  long 

Photo  by  Michael  Seymour 


plumage  was  black,  accentuated  with  white 
stripes  stretching  from  the  head  down  the 
back  and  males  sported  a  bright  red  crest. 
Solitary  pairs  of  Ivory-billed  woodpeckers 
had  a  home  range  of  at  least  six  square  miles 
and  nested  in  excavated  trees  approximately 
40  feet  high. 

Once  prevalent  in  the  southeast,  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  birds  inhabited  southeast- 
em  U.S.  forests  and  swamps  where  they  lived 
among  old  growth  river  bottom  timberland. 
Feeding  on  worms  and  grubs,  the  woodpeck- 
ers used  their  powerful  beaks  to  strip  bark 
from  dying  tress  in  the  bottomlands. 
With  the  onset  of  the  timber 
industry  the  Ivory-bill's  habi- 
tat was  greatly  limited  and 
many  attribute  its  possi- 
ble extinction  to  logging. 
On  January  16,  the 
team  of  ornitholo- 
gists from  the 
United  States, 
Canada  and  the 
Netherlands 
began  their 
extended  expe- 
dition through 
the  35,000-acre 
wildlife    man- 
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agement    area 
northeast     of 
New   Orleans. 
Outfitted    with 
state-of-the-art 
satellite   tracking 
and     recording 
equipment,  power- 
ful binoculars  and 
waterproof     field 
books  to  record  data, 
the    searchers    covered 
the  territory  by  foot  and 
by  boat. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
search,  four  of  the  members  heard  a 
series  of  loud  signal  taps  separated  by  20-30 
seconds,  then  a  single  rap  followed  by  four 
consecutive,  raps.  These  are  the  types  of  raps 
believed  to  be  used  by  the  Ivory-bills  for  sig- 
nals and  are  very  different  from  that  of  the 
common  Pileated  woodpecker  which  also 
prefers  the  habitation  of  mature  forests.  The 
team  later  learned  that  the  same  morning,  a 
team  from  Cornell  University  also  heard  one 
double  rap  from  its  recording  site.  While  the 
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search  team  marked  the  location  of  the  rap- 
ping with  global  positioning  systems  units, 
they  were  unable  to  move  closer  to  the  area 
because  of  high  water. 

Near  the  site  of  the  reported  rapping,  a 
cluster  of  trees  was  discovered  with  exten- 
sive bark  scaling.  Scaling  of  bark  is  a  pri- 
mary feeding  method  consistent  with  Ivory- 
bills.  The  woodpeckers  use  their  strong 
beaks  to  peel  large  chunks  of  bark  off  of  dead 
trees  while  foraging  for  insects,  using  their 
long,  distensible  tongues  to  dig  out  food. 
The  Ivory-bills  also  prefer  trees  that  have 
been  dead  for  less  time  than  those  visited  by 
the  Pileated  woodpecker.  Several  large  cavi- 
ties, possible  nesting  sites,  were  also  discov- 
ered in  the  area,  which  were  bigger  than 
those  Pileated  woodpeckers  nest  in. 


While  the  search  did  not  find  the  Ivory- 
billed  woodpecker,  tangible  clues  were  doc- 
umented. And  the  puzzle  remains  over  the 
existence  of  the  regal  Ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker— extinct  or  avian  hermit?      4 

SEARCH  TEAM  MEMBERS:  Rick  Knight, 
Tennessee;  Martjan  Lammertink,  Indonesia; 
David  Luneau,  University  of  Arkansas; 
Peter  McBride,  Washington;  Alison 
Styring,  Louisiana;  and  Alan  Wormington, 
Canada. 

For  photos  and  recordings  of  the  search,  visit  the 
Zeiss  Web  site  at  http://www.zeiss.com 


LDWF  Fie  Photos 


The  tree  below  is  an  example  of  the  high  occurrence 
of  general  woodpecker  activity  on  the  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  due  to  the  forest  struc- 
ture that  exists. 


Current  forest  management  activity  on  the  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  reflects  long-term  mainte- 
nance for  wildlife. 
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Photo  on  previous  page 
by  Steve  Price 


For  those  seeking 

refuge  from  the 

hustle-bustle  of 

everyday  living, 

family  fishing  trips 

have  long  provided 

an  effective  means  of 

bonding  and 

relaxation. 


Ithough  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing comes  early  for  a  young  man 
like  myself,  it  all  becomes  worth- 
while for  me  when  I  see  the  sun 
rising  up  over  the  lake  and  the  steam  rising 
off  the  water.   What  are  the  motives  behind 
these     Saturday     morning     excursions? 
Fathers  and  sons  have  been  taking  them 
ever  since  the  invention  of  the  fishing  pole. 
Perhaps  it's  the  relaxation  and  reassurance 
of  being  out  in  the  wilderness,  away  from  all 
the  distractions  and  stress  of  everyday  life. 
But  for  me,  it's  much  more  than  a  mere 
excursion  "away  from  it  all." 

1  can  remember  when,  as  a  child,  my 
father  would  show  me  how  to  prepare  the 
gear  and  tackle  for  the  upcoming  fishing 
trip.  Sitting  in  the  garage  during  the 
evening,  I  learned  more  than  just  how  to  tie 
a  fishing  knot  and  arrange  a  tackle  box.  My 
father,  in  an  extraordinarily  subtle  manner, 
taught  me  lessons  about  life.  1  can  still  hear 


a  favorite  saying  of  his  in  the  back  of  my 
mind:  "Son,  you  have  to  pick  your  battles. 
Some  you  can  win,  and  some  you  can't."  Or 
another  one:  "You  gotta  be  careful  aroimd 
women.  They  are  a  different  species  alto- 
gether." Well,  maybe  my  dad  isn't  the  most 
eloquent  and  educated  man  rn  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  1  choose  a  good  heart  over  a  good 
mind  any  day.  So  then,  after  all  our  tackle  is 
prepared,  we  work  on  getting  the  boat  and 
trailer  set.  He  tells  me  to  push  the  boat  into 
place  behind  the  truck.  And  after  1  have 
tried  with  all  of  my  might  to  push  the  mas- 
sive load  into  position  without  success,  I  say 
the  words  that  1  think  make  him  proud  to  be 
a  father,  "Dad,  1  need  your  help."  That  sim- 
ple sentence  never  ceased  to  put  a  smile  on 
the  old  man's  gruffy  face,  even  when  the 
weight  of  his  job  was  heavy  in  his  squinting 
eyes.  So,  together,  we  push  the  large  fishing 
boat  into  its  place,  attach  its  head  to  the  tail 
of  my  dad's  pickup  truck,  and  connect  all 
the  necessary  wires  and  chains  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  take  the  vessel  to  its 
intended  destination. 

Later  that  night,  my  dad  would  tuck  me 
into  my  small  bunk  bed,  the  place  where  my 
boyhood  dreams  were  always  free  to  roam 
inside  my  head.  And  as  he  turned  out  the 
lights,  he  would  tell  me  with  all  sincerity, 
"Remember,  son,  if  you  just  imagine  your- 
self catching  a  lunker  in  your  head,  it  will 
come  true  in  the  morning."  There  is  no  bet- 
ter way  than  this  to  truly  excite  a  young 
boy's  imagination.  When  the  lights  were  off, 
it  was  then  that  my  most  glorious  fantasies 
of  fishing  adventures  were  turned  on;  need- 
less to  say,  these  visions  were  the  driving 
forces  that  would  wake  me  in  the  morning. 

And  sure  enough,  the  morning  would 
come,  bringing  a  wide-awake  father  into  my 
bedroom,  nudging  me  and  reminding  me 
that  it  was  time  to  get  going.  As  1  climbed 
into  the  passenger's  seat  of  my  dad's  truck, 
an  air  of  excitement  and  passion  overcame 
me.  My  father  would  give  his  morning  fore- 
cast of  the  fishing  conditions  in  that  deep, 
coffee-awakened  voice  I  had  grown  to  love. 
Of  course,  my  dad's  forecasts  weren't 
always  completely  accurate,  but  half  of  the 
fun  was  in  discovering  his  preciseness. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  boat  launch,  the 
faith  1  had  in  my  father's  abilities  truly  had 
a  chance  to  reveal  itself.  As  1  sat  in  the  boat, 
he  would  back  the  trailer  down  into  the 


water.  And  then,  just  as  the  boat  was  begin- 
ning to  leave  the  trailer,  he  would  leap  from 
the  truck  and  hop  into  the  boat  with  me, 
starting  the  engine  and  guiding  her  safely  to 
the  dock.  Next,  he  would  dart  back  to  the 
truck  and  pull  it  into  a  parking  space.  There 
is  no  creature  more  quick  and  crafty  than  the 
human  father.  Driving  out  to  our  fishing 
spots,  the  wind  blowing  through  our  hair 
and  causing  our  clothing  to  flap  frantically 
calmed  my  restless  nerves.  And  as  my 
father  guided  the  boat  through  the  lake 
those  mornings,  so  he  helped  me  guide  my 
path  around  all  the  trees  and  shallow  areas 
of  my  life. 

On  those  days,  sometimes  my  father  and 
I  would  come  home  with  several  fish  Ln  our 
livewell.  Others,  however,  we  would  come 
home  empty-handed.  The  times  we  would 
come  home  with  a  large  catch,  my  father 
would  always  tell  me  to  be  thankful  for  all 
the  things  I  had,  and  not  to  be  wasteful  with 
the  gifts  God  had  given  me.  On  the  days  we 
would  come  home  without  any  fish,  my 
father  taught  me  to  be  content  with  all  the 
blessings  I  had  already  received.  But  no 
matter  the  physical  outcome,  these  trips 
never  ceased  to  create  an  internal  contented- 
ness  within  me. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  always  wanted  to  be 
just  like  my  dad.  I  desired  to  know  the 
things  he  knew,  do  the  things  he  did,  and 
value  the  things  he  valued.  Perhaps  King 
Solomon,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
best  described  the  value  1  have  for  my  father 
when  he  said,  "Listen,  my  son,  to  your 
father's  instructions  ...  they  will  be  a  garland 
to  grace  your  head  and  a  chain  to  adorn 
your  neck."  The  things  my  father  taught  me 
when  I  was  a  boy  still  accompany  me  wher- 
ever I  go,  and  when  I  hear  someone  say, 
"My  goodness,  James,  you  sound  just  like 
your  father,"  I  feel  a  sense  of  pride  overcome 
me. 

Now  that  I  have  grown  older,  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  father  myself.  Although  much 
of  the  fathering  experience  is  a  learning 
process,  I  think  the  values  my  father  has 
instilled  in  me  will  be  of  great  assistance 
when  I  begin  that  journey. 

All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
Yes,  the  fishing  trip  does  have  to  end  when 
the  sun  begins  to  fall  from  its  heavenly 
haven.  Yet,  this  not  the  end  for  us.  There 
will  be  other  fishing  trips.     There  will  be 


other  chances  to  dream  great  dreams  of  fish- 
ing glory.  Tliere  will  be  more  stories  to  tell. 
And  if  the  old  saying  "the  fruit  never  falls  far 
from  the  tree"  is  a  reliable  one,  I  can  hold  on  to 
the  hope  that  the  values  my  father  taught  me 
will  continue  to  live  on,  as  long  as  there  are 
fathers  and  early  morning  fishing  trips.    ^ 


jaiiiCb  Dcsoiiicr  is  a  senior  at  Caddo  Mas;iiet 
His^li  School  ill  Shrcvcpoit.  He  is  an  avid  hunter 
and  fisherman.  He  is  tlie  son  of  Olin  and  Carol 
Desouier. 


For  many  fathers  and  their  children,  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  life's 
gifts  is  more  important  than  a  large  catch. 
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iving  in  Buras  and  being  fairly  well 
known  for  dueling  sizeable  saltwater 
beasties  with  a  fly  rod,  it  would  proba- 
Sbly  not  appear  that  1  would  take  such 
great  pride  iii  having  been  a  bona  fide  river 
rat  since  early  childhood.  Small,  almost 
clear,  easily  wadable  but  flowing  waters 
have  been  as  much  a  part  of  my  fishing  life 
as  saltwater  has — well,  nearly.  Therefore  it's 
pretty  ironic  that  I  regularly  drove  past  one 
of  Louisiana's  finest  waters  of  that  type — 
Kisatchie  Bayou — over  a  period  of  almost 
40  years  without  even  knowing  it  was  there. 
Actually,  1  had  heard  about  it — vague  ref- 
erences to  dark,  sluggish  water  somewhere 
in  the  hills  southwest  of  Natchitoches 
which  didn't  sound  too  appealing.  So  there 
was  more  than  a  bit  of  doubt  when  a  buddy 
mentioned  I  would  probably  love  it.  But  I 
have  gotten  ahead  of  myself. 

On  my  drive  north  the  country-western 
radio  station  armounced  the  bane  of  all 
bona  fide  river  rats:  strong,  heavy  thunder- 
storms would  move  though  the  area  the 
next  day.  Smallish  streams  like  Kisatchie 


Bayou  take  several  days  to  regain  their 
friendly  faces  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  I  fig- 
ured our  trip  there  would  be  washed  out.  But 
my  buddy  had  been  so  insistent  that  1  really 
would  like  it  that  I  decided  to  make  a  little 
side  trip  and  after  consulting  a  couple  of 
maps,  I  soon  found  myself  staring  fondly  at 
the  "bayou's"  starkly  white  shoreline  sand- 
bars and  dark,  easy  current.  And  after  quick- 
ly becoming  convinced  that  I  simply  had  to 
make  a  random  sample,  I  strung  up  a  fly  rod 
and  caught  a  bass  on  my  second  cast! 

As  I  expected,  the  rains  washed  out  the 
trip  we  were  to  make  together.  However,  any 
stream  that  gives  up  a  bass  on  a  guy's  sec- 
ond-ever cast  into  it  deserves  some  merit,  so 
I  was  fairly  enthusiastic  when  I  next  talked 
with  my  friend  about  it  over  the  phone. 
During  our  conversation  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  the  waterfall. 

Say  what? 

Well,  need  I  say  that  any  creek  which  both 
gives  up  a  bass  on  the  second  cast  into  it  and 
is  supposedly  graced  with  a  waterfall  simply 
must  be  surveyed  further.  So  a  year  later  he 
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and  I  made  another  trip  there,  and  on  his 
suggestion  we  continued  along  the  Forest 
Service  road  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  past 
the  spot  of  my  previous  year's  bass.  There 
we  crossed  a  bridge  and  parked  in  a  turn- 
out and  there  1  made  a  discovery  that  was 
absolutely  stunning: 

This  creek's  got  real,  honest-to-God  rocks 
in  it,  folks!  Big  rocks!  And  in  places  the  sub- 
strate is  solid  layered  sandstone! 

And  as  the  current — which  increases 
noticeably  here — drifted  my  small  popper 
across  the  surface  of  the  deeper  washouts  in 
the  streambed,  four  feisty  spotted  bass  rose 
to  strike  it.  Rocks  and  spots — what  more 
could  a  bona  fide  Louisiana  river  rat  ask 
for! 

Well,  I'll  tell  you.  As  I  hastened  down- 
stream to  fetch  my  partner  so  he  could 
sample  the  stretch  where  I  had  caught  the 
fish,  I  came  upon  the  waterfall!  Between 
three  and  four  feet  high,  I'd  guess,  and  with 
a  very  deep  hole  beneath  it.  Some  of  our 
scenic  streams  appear  to  be  uniquely  scenic. 

He  sampled  a  small  spot  near  the  bridge. 


then  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  other 
places  where  the  streambed  was  rocky.  He 
did  and  a  meandering  drive  through  the  for- 
est brought  us  to  the  Kisatchie  Bayou 
Recreational  Area. 

This  is  a  primitive  campground  and  scenic 
area  on  a  bluff — yes,  a  bluff — overlooking  the 
creek  and  is  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  A  small  access  fee  is  required.  A  nice- 
ly-constructed stairway  descends  the  bluff. 
From  its  base — if  you  can  take  your  eyes  off 
the  rocks  and  swift  water  in  front  of  you  and 
look  upstream,  you  will  see  three  distinct 
stairsteps  in  the  streambed! 

By  working  the  deepest  water  between  the 
stairsteps  with  our  poppers,  we  caught  nine 
spotted  bass,  six  of  which  were  quite 
respectable.  Notably,  the  action  took  place  at 
midday  with  bright  sun  on  the  water,  and  a 
party  of  four  swimmers  was  making  not  a 
small  ruckus  in  the  downstream  part  of  the 
second  pool!  Friends,  Kisatchie  Bayou  offers 
some  good  fishing  besides  some  very  unique 
and  aesthetically  appealing  scenery.  Fact  is, 
this  year  I  made  a  two-day  trip  to  it,  catching 
nine  spots  alone  on  the  first  day  and  enough 
on  the  second  day  to  make  a  TV  show  for  a 
Monroe  station! 

Did  I  miss  all  the  specks  and  the  redfish 
which  were  eating  it  up  virtually  in  my  back- 
yard while  doing  so? 

Not  one  bit! 

That's  because  the  spotted  bass  is  my 
favorite  Louisiana  freshwater  fish,  and  it  is  a 
native  resident  of  most  Florida  parishes  and 
west-central  scenic  streams,  among  others. 
The  favoritism  is  something  which  shouldn't 
be  unexpected  of  a  bona  fide  Louisiana  river 
rat  and  it  has  led  to  the  great  fortune  of  my 
having  caught  what  is  recognized  in  the  state 
fishing  records  as  the  largest  spot  taken  on  a 

fly- 
While  some  of  the  larger  scenic  streams 
which  support  these  fish  are  best  worked 
with  conventional  gear,  smaller  ones  like 
Kisatchie  Bayou  are  made  to  order  for  fly 
fishing.  A  five-  or  six-weight  outfit,  floating 
weight-forward  tapered  line,  a  nine-foot 
leader  with  a  10-pound  tippet  (for  yanking 
flies  out  of  tree-tops  rather  than  for  outsized 
fish)  and  size  six  or  for  yellow  and  black  pop- 
pers are  entirely  adequate.  If  you  simply 
must  use  conventional  gear,  small  surface 
lures  are  best;  you'll  lose  a  lot  of  sinking  lures 
to  rocks  and  snags. 

As  in  the  case  in  any  small,  relatively  clear 
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The  spotted  bass, 

pictured  above, 

prefers  a  habitat  of 

rocky  areas  in 

clear  streams  and 

lakes  such  as 

Bayou  Kisatchie 

provides,  below. 


stream,  stealth  is  THE 
MOST  important 
factor  in  catching 
Kisatchie's  bass. 

Simply  put,  if  the  fish 
detect  your  presence, 
they  won't  bite!  Move 
slowly — upstream  if 
possible,  and  if  you 
have  created  waves 
that  radiate  out 
toward  your  suspect- 
ed target  area,  take  a 
moment  for  them  to 
subside  before  mak- 
ing your  cast.  Enjoy 
the  scenery. 

If  there  is  one 
drawback  to  Kisatchie 
Bayou — as  there  un- 
fortunately is  concern- 
ing many  of  the  state's 
scenic  streams — it  is 
access  to  them.  Being 
ocated  within  a 
national  forest,  it  would  seem  access  here 
would  be  readily  available,  but  it  isn't; 
private  land  borders  much  of  the  stream. 
Nevertheless,  besides  the  area  near  the 
bridge  and  the  reaches  gained  via  the 
Recreational  Area,  the  stream  can  be 
accessed  from  the  Key  Watley  Cemetery 
Road.  Ms.  Kelly  Boles  of  the  Eorest  Service 
told  me  this  is  the  prettiest  (and  rockiest!) 
part  of  the  creek,  but  an  effort  to  substanti- 


ate that  claim  quickly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  four  wheel  drive  vehicle  would  be 
required.  At  this  writing  Forest  Service  peo- 
ple intend  to  bulldoze  it  into  more  of  a  sem- 
blance of  a  road. 

State  DOTD  maps  (Natchitoches  Parish, 
South  Section)  and  the  publication  "The 
Roads  of  Louisiana"  (the  river  rat's  bible) 
show  primary  forest  roads  and  access 
points.  However,  it  would  be  best  for  a  new- 
comer to  stop  at  the  ranger  station  at  the 
junction  of  La.  117  and  the  Longleaf  Trail 
Scenic  Byway  (there's  a  big  sign  on  La.  117 
pointing  the  way)  and  pick  up  a  forest  map. 

Admittedly,  my  trips  to  Kisatchie  have  so 
far  been  in  spring.  That  aside,  fall  is  my 
favorite  time  to  fish  a  scenic  stream  as  most 
of  the  swimmers  and  campers  are  either  in 
school  or  hunting,  the  scenery  is  marvelous, 
and  the  spots  seem  to  strike  better.  I 
made  plans  last  spring  to  do  some  autumn 
random  sampling  this  year — scientific 
research  to  see  whether  or  not  the  season 
actually  does  positively  effect  the  spots' 
reactions  to  floating  stimuli. 

It's  a  tough  life,  but  when  a  stream  like 
Kisatchie  Bayou  and  its  spots  are  involved, 
a  bona  fide  Louisiana  river  rat  just  has  to 
do  it.    ^ 

Pete  Cooper  jr.  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer  and 
a  member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  and  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 
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Species  Profih 


Snowy 


The  snowy  egret  {Egretta  thula) 
is  an  immaculately  white  bird 
weighing  12-13  ounces  and 
measuring  22-26  inches  in  length 
(half  the  size  of  the  Great  Egret). 
This  typically  marsh-dwelling 
species,  with  a  wingspan  of  38-45 
inches,  has  a  black  bill,  legs  and 
tarsi,  with  toes  that  are  a  distinguish- 
ing yellow.  Because  of  their  long 
legs  and  neck,  they  are  often  con- 
fused with  cranes,  though  the 
anatomical  differences  between  the 
two  are  quite  varied. 

A  member  of  the  heron  family 
(Ardeidae),  the  snowy  egret  evolved 
a  lovely,  conspicuous  array  of  white 
nuptial  plumes,  called  aigrettes, 
used  in  courtship.  The  aigrettes  are 
located  on  the  head,  lower  neck  and 
back,  and  resemble  curved,  lace-like 
feathers.  One  of  the  snowy  egret's 
trademarks,  these  showy  plumes 
became  so  coveted  that  it  nearly 
caused  the  species'  extinction. 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century  it  was  the  trend  for  women 
to  incorporate  bird  plumage  into 
their  hair,  dress  and  hat  fashions,  as 
well  as  men  in  their  fedoras  and 
dress  military  headgear.  Delicately 
plumed,  more  abundant  and  easily 
captured,  the  snowy  egret's  skin 
became  among  the  most  sought 
after  of  all  the  birds.  The  value  of 
their  feathers  was  said  to  be 
"weighed  in  gold,"  since,  ounce-for- 
ounce,  the  bounty  provided  for  them 
in  those  days  rivaled  the  price  of  the 
precious    gem.      The    birds    were 


removed  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  and  their  off- 
spring were  left  to  die  in  abandon- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  preservation  move- 
ments and  changing  public  senti- 
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ment  in  later  years  the  Lacey  Act 
was  passed  in  1909.  This  law  effec- 
tively banned  plume  traffic  and 
importation  into  the  United  States. 
As  a  result,  snowy  egrets  eventually 
made  a  healthy  comeback  and  are 
now  commonplace  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  especially  the  south.    In 


Louisiana,  the  species  breeds 
throughout  much  of  the  state,  with 
the  largest  colonies  numbering  in  the 
thousands  in  the  southern  parts. 

Snowy  egrets  primarily  feed  on 
small  fish,  shrimp,  crawfish,  frogs, 
lizards,  snakes  and  insects.  The 
newly  hatched  are  fed  small  fish  such 
as  tadpoles  through  a  regurgitation 
method,  whereby  the  baby  grasps 
the  bill  of  the  adult  as  partially  digest- 
ed food  is  forced  into  the  offspring's 
throat  through  an  exaggerated 
pumping  motion.  Perhaps  the  most 
diverse  foragers  of  any  heron,  the 
snowy  egret  actively  pursues  meals 
by  stirring  mud  and  flushing  prey.  It 
has  also  been  known  to  commensal 
feed  through  a  "beater-attendant" 
association;  that  is,  a  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship where  the  snowy  egret  feeds 
on  the  effects  of  another  animal's 
stirring  of  prey  in  opportunistic  fash- 
ion— commonly  cormorants,  mer- 
gansers, ibises  and  cattle. 

Snowy  egrets  are  most  prevalent 
in  Louisiana  between  late  March  and 
late  October,  rarely  seen  in  the 
state's  interior  regions  between 
these  months.  Their  nests  are  typi- 
cally comprised  of  a  loose  arrange- 
ment of  sticks  and  twigs,  varying 
from  ground-level  construction  to  a 
height  of  30  feet  in  trees.  They  are 
highly  social  and  nest  colonially, 
usually  with  other  species  of  heron. 
The  nesting  season  of  the  snowy 
egret  swings  into  full-gear  this  time 
of  year,  and  the  birds  can  be  seen  in 
all  of  their  plumage  splendor. 
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The  first  tract  of  land  now 
known  as  the  Red  River 
Wildlife  Management  area 
was  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  on  December  1st, 
1966.  The  Department  paid 
$800,000  for  12,600  acres  of 
land  that  bordered  Red  River  in 
southern  Concordia  Parish. 
The  Concordia  Parish  School 
Board  provided  an  additional 
donation  of  800  acres  for  use  by 
the  wildlife  management  pro- 
gram. The  site,  set  aside  for 
game  management,  was 
intended  to  partly  compensate 
for  the  great  losses  in  bottom- 
land hardwood-type  habitat 
occurring  in  the  area.  It  was 
then  only  the  fourth  purchase 
by  the  Department  of  a  tract  of 
land  to  be  used  for  such  man- 
agement programs. 

Within  the  past  year  5471 
acres  have  been  added  to  the 
area.  The  majority  of  the  addi- 
tional land  consists  of 
Mississippi  River  Batture  that 
offers  a  mixture  habitat.  Now 
standing  at  a  robust  41,681 
acres  (1 1 ,71 7  acres  of  which  are 
owned    by  the   United   States 
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Army  Corps  of  Engineers),  the 
Red  River  WMA  is  a  vital  source 
of  game,  including  deer,  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  woodcock,  dove, 
snipe,  waterfowl,  and  turkeys. 
Trapping  for  fur  bearers  is  also 
allowed,  providing  opportunities 
for  harvest  of  raccoon,  mink, 
nutria,  bobcat,  gray  fox,  coyote, 
beaver,  otters  and  opossum. 

In  the  fisheries  department, 
bass,  crappie,  bluegill  and  cat- 
fish of  the  area  provide  the  sport 
fisherman  with  an  excellent 
stock  of  possibilities,  while  limit- 
ed commercial  fishing  affords  a 
haul  of  buffalo,  carp,  drum,  gar, 
bowfin  and  catfish. 

A  greentree  reservoir  and 
waterfowl  impoundment  offer 
additional  hunting  opportunities. 
The  impoundment  consists  of 
reclaimed  agricultural  opening. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  a  habi- 
tat for  wintering  waterfowl, 
attracting  many  types  of  migrat- 
ing birds,  such  as  Long-billed 
dowitchers,  "peep"  sandpipers, 
Lesser  and  Greater  Yellowlegs 
and  Great  Egrets,  Snowy  Egrets 
and  Little  Blue  Herons,  drawn  to 
the  exposed  mudflats  occurring 
between  the  filling  and  draining 


of  the  area. 

The  springtime  brings 
Prothonotary  Warblers, 

Common  Yellowthroats,  Blue- 
Gray  Gnatcatchers,  Hooded 
Warblers,  and  several  species 
of  raptors  to  Red  River  WMA. 
The  occasional  Bald  Eagle  can 
also  be  sighted  over  the  tract. 

The  area  is  low,  flat,  and  sub- 
ject to  flooding  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers,  as 
well  as  Cocodrie  Bayou.  A  mix- 
ture of  bitter  pecan,  overcup 
oak,  cypress,  sweet  pecan, 
honey  locust,  willow,  hackberry, 
Cottonwood,  sycamore,  and 
green  ash  trees  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  forest  canopy. 

The  Red  River  WMA  is  locat- 
ed 35  miles  south  of  Ferriday  on 
Louisiana  Highway  15.  Two 
camping  areas  are  maintained 
by  the  Department,  and  com- 
fort stations  and  a  potable 
water  source  are  also  provided. 
Highway  15,  Highway  910,  and 
a  gravel  levee  allow  for  all- 
weather  access  to  the  grounds, 
while  numerous  graveled  oil 
field  and  woods  roads  navigate 
the  area's  interior. 


RED  RIVER 
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MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 


Look  Before  You  Launch 

Before  putting  your  boat  in  the 
water  this  spring,  take  a  look  at  your 
safety  equipment  and  take  time  to 
think  about  boating  safety. 

As  we  swing  into  the  warm 
weather  of  summer,  boating  once 
again  becomes  a  favorite  outdoor 
activity  in  Louisiana.  This  is  only  nat- 
ural in  a  state  blessed  with  a  fasci- 
nating coastline,  miles  of  inshore 
waters  and  more  lakes  and  rivers 
than  we  can  count. 

Proper  planning  and  preparation 
before  the  first  launch  of  the  season 
are  an  absolute  must  for  every 
boater.  Safety  equipment  should  be 
the  number  one  concern.  If  you 
don't  have  it,  get  it!  If  you  do,  make 
sure  it's  in  top  condition. 

The  most  important  safety  item 
on  any  vessel  Is  the  Personal 
Flotation  Device  (PFD)  or  life  jacket 
as  it  is  commonly  and  most  appro- 
priately called.  Every  recreational 
boat  must  carry  at  least  one  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  approved  PFD  for  each 
person  on  board.  All  PFDs  must  be 
in  good  condition,  readily  accessible 
and  of  the  correct  size  for  the  intend- 
ed wearer.  Purchase  PFDs  of  the 
correct  size  for  children.  This  is  one 
thing  we  cannot  buy  with  "growing 
room"  in  mind. 

An  important  reminder  concern- 
ing PFDs  is  that  since  May  1  of  1995 
the  Type  IV  or  throwable  PFD  is  no 
longer  acceptable  as  the  primary 
PFD  for  any  person  on  board  any 
recreational  boat.  All  boats  16  in 
length  or  more,  must  have  a  Type  1,11 
or  III  PFD  aboard  for  each  person 
onboard  or  being  towed  on  water 
skis  and,  in  addition,  at  least  one 
throwable  Type  IV. 


Another  important  safety  item  is 
Visual  Distress  Equipment.  All  recre- 
ational boats,  when  used  on  coastal 
waters  and  the  territorial  seas  in 
areas  greater  than  two  miles  wide, 
must  be  equipped  with  visual  dis- 
tress signals.  Recreational  boats 
less  than  26  feet  in  length,  boats 
participating  in  organized  events, 
open  sailboats  less  than  16  feet  in 
length  not  equipped  with  propulsion 
machinery  and  manually  propelled 
boats  are  not  required  to  carry  day 
signals  but  must  carry  night  signals 
when  operating  after  dark. 

The  two  types  of  visual  distress 
signals  are  pyrotechnic  and  non- 
pyrotechnic.  Pyrotechnics  must  be 
Coast  Guard  approved  and  include 
light-or  smoke-producing  flares. 
Non-pyrotechnic  signals  include 
orange  distress  flags  and  electric 
distress  signals.  They  must  meet 
Coast  Guard  requirements  as  well. 

Fire  extinguishers  are  required  on 
all  mechanically  propelled  vessels 
less  than  26  feet  with  the  exception 
of  outboard  motorboats  with  con- 
struction features  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  entrapment  of  explosive  or 
flammable  gases  and  fuel  tanks 
which  are  not  permanently  installed. 
A  B-1  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  approved 
extinguisher  is  the  type  required  and, 
whether  the  law  demands  so  or  not, 
keeping  one  on  board  is  a  good  idea. 

Navigation  or  "running  lights" 
must  be  displayed  (lit)  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise  by  all  recreational 
boats.  They  must  also  be  displayed 
during  daylight  periods  of  reduced 
visibility.  Remember  the  green  light  is 
on  the  starboard  (right)  side  and  the 
red  light  is  on  the  port  (left)  side  of 
the  bow.  The  stern  light  must  be 
white  and  visible  from  all  directions. 

Boats  of  less  than  26  feet  must 
also  carry  a  hand,  mouth  or  power 
operated  horn,  whistle  or  bell.  It  is  a 
small  but  important  item  and  is  a 
good  idea  for  any  boater  since  it  can 
be  used  to  signal  for  help  or  to  make 
your  presence  known  to  larger  ves- 
sels. 

Other  safety  equipment  not 
required  by  law  but  dictated  by  com- 


mon sense  are  paddles,  an  anchor,  a 
basic  tool  kit,  a  first  aid  kit  and  plen- 
ty of  spare  rope  or  line. 

Consider  that  mental  preparation 
is  just  as  important  as  good  equip- 
ment. Expecting  the  unexpected  can 
prevent  a  serious  accident.  Consider 
also  these  five  special  accident  facts 
provided  by  Lt.  Col.  Charlie  Clark, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Louisiana  State  Boating  Law 
Administrator: 

1 .  Collision  accidents  account  for 
30  percent  of  all  boating  accidents 
and  generally  take  place  in  curving 
waterways  or  at  junctions.  Always 
remain  on  your  side  of  the  waterway 
and  approach  junctions  carefully. 
Slow  down. 

2.  Falling  from  or  swamping  of 
small  boats  accounts  for  nearly  half 
of  all  boating  deaths  annually.  Never 
overload  a  boat,  never  travel  in  open 
water  in  small  boats  and  always 
wear  your  PFD. 

3.  Hitting  underwater  objects 
presents  a  special  problem  to 
Louisiana  boaters.  Wear  your  PFD 
and  attach  the  kill  switch  securely  to 
your  person.  Navigate  slowly  and 
cautiously  in  unfamiliar  waters. 

4.  Passengers  in  boats  account 
for  one-third  of  all  boating  fatalities. 
Although  the  boat  operator  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  passengers' 
safety,  passengers  should  take  basic 
steps  to  ensure  their  own  safety. 
Wear  a  PFD,  help  keep  a  lookout  for 
danger  and  learn  the  location  of  and 
how  to  use  all  safety  equipment.  If 
you  are  tired  of  reading  "wear  your 
PFD,"  I'm  not  sorry.  It  is  the  number 
one  life  saver  on  the  water. 

5.  Boaters  who  have  taken  an 
approved  safe  boating  course  repre- 
sent less  than  1  percent  of  boating 
accident  statistics.  Smart  boaters 
know  that  knowledge  represents  the 
ultimate  defense  against  tragedy. 

Take  a  Safe  Boating  Course,  even 
if  you  are  an  "experienced"  boater. 
It  is  time  well  spent.  Go  to 
the  Department  website  at 
"www.wlf.state.la.us"  for  more  infor- 
mation, or  to  study  or  take  the  on- 
line course  for  certification. 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 
Foundation 


The  purpose  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  & 
Fisheries  Foundation  is 
to    enhance    and    encour- 
age   public    enjoyment  and 
use  of  the  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries resources  of  this  state. 
The  Foundation's  mission  is 
to: 

Promote,  develop,  expand 
and  improve  the  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission; 

Enhance  their  ability  to 
perform  their  constitutional 
and  statutory  missions; 

Encourage  public  conser- 
vation and  enjoyment  of 
wildlife  and  fish  resources; 

And  increase  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission's  usefulness  to 
our  citizens. 

The   Foundation   is  a 
non-profit  public,  charitable 
foundation,  tax  exempt  under 
Section  501(C)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
Foundation  was  formed  to 
provide  a  means  for  individu- 
als and  corporations  to 
become  partners  with  the 
Department  and  Commission 
in    the    challenge    of  con- 
serving Louisiana's  wildlife 
and  fish  resources. 


Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions can  become  partners  in 
conservation  by  contributing 
to  the  Foundation  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  all  of  which  are  tax 
deductible.   Donations  of 
property  and  money  are 
accepted  both  as  undedicat- 
ed  contributions  or  for  specif- 
ic projects  and  programs. 

Louisiana  is  known  as  the 
"Sportsman's  Paradise",  but 
with  each  passing  generation 
the  natural  resources  of  this 
state  become  less  available. 
When  you  become  a  partner 
in  Louisiana  wildlife  and  fish 
conservation,  you  contribute 
to  programs  that  insure  future 
generations  will  have  access 
to  quality  outdoor  recreational 
experiences. 


The  goals  of  the 
Foundation  include  habitat 
conservation,  environmental 
education  and  training,  natu- 
ral resource  research  and 
management,  and  general 
financial  assistance  to  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  pro- 
grams and  projects,  such  that 
it  may  better  serve  the  public. 

In  the  past  the  Foundation 
has  used  dedicated  contribu- 
tions for  hunter  education. 
Wood  Duck  preservation  proj- 
ects, wildlife  management 
areas,  improvements  for  both 
rural  and  urban  locations, 
marine  fisheries  research, 
Louisiana  black  bear  projects, 
fish  hatchery  research,  quail 


management,  teacher  and 
public  education  programs, 
wetlands  mitigation  and 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  events. 
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Wetland  Protection 

Reforestation 

Wildlife  Management  Area  and 

Refuge  Programs 
Fish  Hatchery  Research 
Conservation  Education 
Habitat  Restoration 
Freshwater  Restocking  Program 
Threatened  Species  Conservation 


The  Foundation's  Board  is 
committed  to  a  simple  oper- 
ating style  —  working  as  a 
partner  with  contributors  who 
donate  property,  services  or 
funds  for  specific  projects 
and  programs  as  well  as  con- 
tributions for  general  conser- 
vation use.  The  Foundation 
identifies  conservation  prob- 
lems and  offers  solutions 
through  partnerships  and 
leveraging  financial  resources. 

For  more  information  on  iiow  to 
become  a  partner  with  ttie 
Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 
Foundation  write:  Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Foundation,  Room  ISA, 
P.O.  Box  98000,  BR.  LA   70898  or 
call  225/763-2700. 
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ENFORCEMENT  AGENTS 
GRADUATE 

Nineteen  cadets  successfully  com- 
pleted training  and  graduated  from 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Training 
Academy.  Ceremonies  were  held  at 
LDWF  Headquarters  in  Baton 
Rouge,  on  March  8. 

The  new  wildlife  agents  began  the 
six  months  of  academy  training  in 
October  of  last  year.  During  the  term 
of  the  academy,  they  received  the 
Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  (POST)  basic  police  course 
followed  by  specialized  courses  in 
wildlife,  migratory  game  bird  and 
fisheries  enforcement.  The  academy 
is  considered  the  best  wildlife 
enforcement  program  in  the  south- 
east and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
nation. 

LDWF  Secretary  James  H. 
Jenkins,  Jr.  was  the  keynote  speak- 
er at  the  ceremony.  He  urged  the 
graduates  to  be  fair  and  polite  while 
doing  the  job,  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  their  role  in  protecting 
Louisiana's  abundant  natural 
resources. 

Individual  achievement 

awards  presented  by  Opt.  Joey 
Broussard,  Director  of  Training,  went 
to  Cadet  Winston  Michael  for  aca- 
demic excellence,  Cadet  Jason 
Gernados  for  fitness  and  Cadet 
Jordan  Bayham  for  overall  achieve- 
ment. Bayham  also  received  the  top 
award  in  firearms  training. 


The  graduates  and  their  home- 
towns are  listed  as  follows: 
Jordan  Bayham,  Grosse  Tete 
Ryan  Brasher,  Alexandria 
Chris    Carpenter,    Jackson    MS 
Shanda  Dixon,  Monroe 
Michael  Duvall,  Arnaudviile 
Jason  Gernados,  New  Orleans 
Buck  Hampton,  Ponchatoula 
Aaron  Hastings,  LaPlace 
Jared  Mclver,  Doyline 
Winston  Michael,  Pierre  Part 
Troy  Parker,  Mansfield 
LeAnn     Phipps,     Lake    Charles 
Matthew  Pitman,  Minden 
George   Robinson,    Bayou   Gauche 
Billy  Shoemaker,  Marthaville 
Dane  Thomas,  Loranger 
Steven  Vidrine,  Ville  Platte 
Cody  Villar,  St.  Amant 
Adam  Young,  New  Orleans 

L.D.W.E  BUILDS  ARTIFICIAL 
REEF  IN  SOUTH  TERREBONNE 

A  new  artificial  reef  is  being  construct- 
ed by  LDWF  in  south  Terrebonne 
Parish.  On  March  13,  approximately 
4,200  tons  of  limestone  was  unloaded 
into  Lake  Pelto,  in  an  effort  coordinat- 
ed by  LDWF  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association  of  Louisiana  (CCA)  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA). 

Funding  for  the  project  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association  Bayou  Chapter  of 
Houma,  the  Cajun  Kingfish 
Association,  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation,  Coalition  to 
Restore  Coastal  Louisiana  and  the 
Fish  America  Foundation. 

The  construction  of  the  Bird  Island 
Artificial  Reef  will  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  valuable  finfish  and  shellfish 
habitats.  The  site  will  be  managed 
by  LDWF  and  should  become  a 
haven  for  Louisiana  anglers. 

This  project  is  a  part  of  the  LDWF 
Artificial  Reef  Program. 

L.D.W.E  INVITES  ANGLERS  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  LUNKER  BASS 

LDWF  is  sending  out  their  annual 
call  for  "lunker  bass"  caught  in  state 
waters.    The  Lunker  Bass  Program 


invites  Louisiana  fishermen  to 
donate  bass  they  catch  in  local 
waters  to  the  department  to  help  in 
restocking  and  strengthening  the 
bass  population  in  the  state.  The 
stipulation  is  that  it  must  be  a  whop- 
per of  12  pounds  or  more. 

Any  legally  caught  largemouth 
bass  weighing  12  pounds  or  more 
may  be  donated  to  LDWF  In  return, 
the  fisherman  will  receive  a  free  repli- 
ca of  his  fish  and  a  certificate  of 
appreciation.  The  donated  fish  will 
be  housed  and  maintained,  and 
spawning  will  be  attempted  at 
Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery  in 
Forest  Hill. 

The  goal  of  the  lunker  bass  pro- 
gram is  to  increase  the  distribution  of 
the  genes  of  the  large  bass  and  hope- 
fully increase  the  overall  average  size 
of  bass  in  the  state.  LDWF  routinely 
stocks  state  lakes  and  ponds  with 
bass  fingerlings  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  spawn  and  produce  larger  fish. 

The  current  Louisiana  record  for 
largemouth  bass  is  15.97  pounds, 
caught  at  Caney  Lake  in  1995. 

Fishermen  who  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate are  asked  to  call  their  local 
LDWF  office  when  the  fish  is  caught. 
LDWF  personnel  are  available  to 
pick  up  the  fish  at  any  time.  Anglers 
may  also  call  the  Operation  Game 
Thief  hotline  at  1-800-442-2511  to 
report  their  lunker. 

LWFC  ANNOUNCES  FREE 
FISHING  DAYS 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  has  declared  the  week 
of  June  1-  9  as  "Fishing  Week"  in 
Louisiana.  As  a  show  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  estimated  900,000  sport- 
fishermen  in  Louisiana,  June  8  and  9 
will  be  "Free  Fishing  Days."  During 
this  weekend,  residents  and  non- 
residents may  fish  without  purchas- 
ing the  otherwise  required  recre- 
ational fishing  license. 

The  declaration,  made  at  the 
Commission's  meeting  on  April  4,  is 
made  possible  by  Act  301  of  the 
1987  Louisiana  Legislature,  which 
allows  the  Commission  to  designate 
two  such  days  each  year. 
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"Fishing  Week"  in  Louisiana  is  a 
time  to  celebrate  the  great  tradition 
of  fishing  in  our  state.  Not  only  does 
sportfishing  bring  great  revenue  to 
the  state,  but  it  is  an  opportunity  for 
families  to  share  a  healthy,  outdoor 
activity.  This  year,  "Fishing  Week"  in 
Louisiana  coincides  with  "National 
Fishing  Week."  The  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
will  sponsor  a  number  of  fishing 
activities  during  this  week.  For  more 
information,  check  the  LDWF  web 
site  at  www.wlf.state.la.us  as  the 
week  approaches. 


DORADO  AND  GUIDES  DIVI- 
SION TOP  UPGRADES  TO  2002 
CCA  /  MERCURY  S.T.A.R. 

The  CCA  Louisiana/Mercury 
Outboards  Statewide  Tournament 
and  Anglers'  Rodeo  (S.T.A.R.)  has 
been  the  talk  of  the  south  Louisiana 
sportfishing  community  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

This  year  will  be  no  exception  with 
new  divisions  and  new  prize  boats  to 
give  more  anglers  the  chance  to 
compete  and  win.  The  tournament 
gets  underway  Memorial  Day  week- 
end, May  25  and  lasts  all  the  way 
through  Labor  Day,  September  2, 
giving  anglers  101  days  to  compete 
for  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in 
prizes.  S.T.A.R.  contestants  have 
the  opportunity  to  fish  for  24  water- 
ready  boat  packages  in  12  divisions. 

Even  tournament  entrants  who 
don't  spend  a  day  on  the  water  will 
have  a  chance  to  be  a  winner  as  a 
2002  Chevrolet  Suburban  will  be 
awarded  to  one  lucky,  random 
S.T.A.R.  participant  in  this  year's 
Bonus  Drawing. 

Highlighting  the  upgrades  to  the 
2002  Mercury  S.TA.R.  is  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Dorado  Division.  Dorado 
(also  known  as  mahi  mahi)  is  a  high- 
ly sought-after  species  among  off- 
shore and  bluewater  anglers 
because  of  its  spectacular  jumping 
and  hard-pulling  fighting  style  and 
excellent  taste.  The  S.T.A.R.  partici- 
pant who  weighs  in  the  largest 
Dorado  will  win  a  20'  Triton  Seaflight 


Eleven  participants  were  on  hand  for  the  2002  Beyond  Becoming  an  Outdoors- 
Woman  crapple  fishing  workshop  held  January  25-27  at  North  Toledo  Bend 
State  Park.  Wildwood  Resort  and  Marina  provided  the  boat  and  each  partici- 
pant received  a  fiberglass  expandable  pole  and  a  tackle  box  furnished  with 
crapple  fishing  supplies. 


center  console  boat  powered  by  a 
150-horsepower  Mercury  Outboard. 

This  year's  tournament  also  offers 
an  incentive  to  guides  and  charter 
captains  to  compete  in  and  promote. 
Guides  who  are  S.T.A.R.  entrants 
and  lead  clients  —  who  are  also 
S.T.A.R.  participants  —  to  a  winning 
fish  will  win  the  new  "Guide's 
Calcutta"  good  for  $250  of  fuel  at  the 
most  convenient  S.T.A.R.  weigh-in 
station.  Guides  are  also  eligible  to 
win  the  2002  Chevrolet  Suburban  in 
this  year's  Bonus  Drawing. 

For  information  on  entering 
the  tournament  call  the  S.T.A.R. 
hotline  at  (225)  343-FISH  or  log 
on  to  the  CCA  website  at 
www.ccalouisiana.com. 

L.D.W.E  COOKBOOK  MAKES 
EXCELLENT  GIFT 

With  Mother's  Day,  graduations, 
June  weddings  and  Father's  Day 
quickly  approaching,  LDWF  sug- 
gests a  gift  for  anyone  who  appreci- 
ates the  great  natural  resources  of 
Louisiana:    The    Official  Louisiana 


Seafood  and  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 
No  Louisiana  chef's  kitchen  would 
be  complete  without  the  cookbook 
that  has  recipes  from  Crawfish  a  la 
Rockefeller  to  Venison  Sauce 
Piquante. 

The  cookbook  is  complete  with 
recipes  for  appetizers,  beverages, 
breads,  vegetables,  large  and  small 
game,  and  of  course,  dessert.  Along 
with  the  recipes  are  stunning  photo- 
graphs and  tips  on  how  to  preserve 
and  prepare  your  favorite  game.  An 
index  is  included  that  provides  quick 
reference  to  recipes  for  alligator, 
muskrat,  rabbit,  snipe  or  turtle.  And 
just  about  anything  else  that  can  be 
found  in  this  state. 

The  cookbook  is  published  by  the 
Public  Information  Section  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  has  been  in  print  since 
1985.  Copies  may  be  purchased  in 
the  Information  and  Resource 
Library  located  in  the  LDWF 
Headquarters  Building  in  Baton 
Rouge  or  from  an  order  form  in  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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Louisiana  Backyard  Wildlife 
Management  $5 


Catch  of  the  DAYLou.M«n^ 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching     $8 
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The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  and  Wild  Game 

Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450  delectable,  time-tested 

Louisiana  dishes.  Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild  game  as 

well  as  side  dishes  and  deserts.  Color  photographs. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

$8  for  one 
$12  for  two 
$15  for  three 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 


n  2  years,  12  issues,  $20         LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
3  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


City-State-Zip 

Phone 

I    I  1  year,  6  issues.  $12 

DNew 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to 

Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip  

Phone 


n  1  year,  6  issues,  $12 

GNew 

Gift  Giver  

Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip 

Phone 


I    I  2  years,  12  issues,  $20        LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
G  Renewal  (include  customer  number)  


Payment  IMethod 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax 
If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 

n  Visa      n  Mastercard       \Z\  AmEx 

Acct  No.: 

Expiration: 


Total  amount  $ . 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Consei-vationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge.  LA    70898 
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Managing  White-tails 
in  Louisiana       $5 


Snakes  of 
Louisiana 
Book      $4 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl, 
freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish,  saltwater 
fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 


Any  combination: 

1-2  posters 

$4  each 

3-6  posters 

$3.50  each 

7  or  more 

$3  each 

Bats  of  Eastern  United  States 


Louisiana  Conservationist 
Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  40 
pages  of  full  color  photographs  and 
informative  articles  on  fishing,  hunting 
and  outdoor  activities. 


Full  color  photographs  with  scientific 
and  common  names.   Bat  facts  listed 
on  the  back.   Bat  house  instructions 
included.         $2.50 
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Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues) 

2  years  (12  issues) 


$12 
$20 
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(Use  special  magazine  order  form) 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting 
Louisiana  Butterflies 
(1996),  Louisiana  Birds 
(1999),  Louisiana 
Wildflowers  (2000)  and 
Butterflies  of  Southern 
Gardens  (2001) 

$10  per  poster  or  $32  per 
set  of  four. 


Item 


Quantity  Price        Subtotal 


Merchandise 
Order  Form 


Subtotal 

Shipping  &  Handling  (sec  chart) 
Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 
Additional  5%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 
DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PA\MENT  METHOD 

_l  Check/ Money  Order    J  MasterCard     J  VISA 
i    I  American  Express 

CiviHt  Card  Inforinatiou 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 


Merchandise  Tol 
Up  to  $15.00 
$15.01-$30.00 
$30.01 -$45.00 
$45.01-$65.00 
$65.01 -$95.00 
$95.01  and  up 


Charge 

$3.50 
$5.25 
$6.50 
$8.00 
$9.50 
$11.00 


Ship  To: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Zip 


State 

Daytime  Phone  ( )  — 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Couscrvatiouist 
Marketing  Unit 
RO.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rout;e,  LA  70898 
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section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our  readers.  One 
photograph  from  each  category  is  selected  by  our  staff  and  showcased  in 
each  issue.  This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  seleaion  of  photographs  that  show 
originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photographers  will  receive  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certificate  which  can  be 
used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or  given  as  a  gift. 


Guidelines 

All  entries  notfbllowing  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2 .  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.  Do  not  cut  the  negative  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 

Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6 .  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Deadlines 

January  1,  March  1,  May  1,  July  1,  Sept.  1 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 


Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C .  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D .  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana  s  oldest  outdoor  sports. 
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official  Louisuuuv  Seahod 
oMxi  Wild  Qcmve^  Cookbook 


Barbequed  Shrimp 
3-5  lbs.  medium  to  large  shrimp 

1  tbi.  lemon  pepper 
1/2  stick  melted  butter 

2  lemons,  thinly  sliced 

1/2  bottle  (small)  Italian  dressing 
1/2  tsp.  Rosemary 
Place  washed,  unpeeled  shrimp  in 
large  baking  pan.  Pour  melted  butter 
and  Italian  dressing  over  shrimp. 
Add  lemon  pepper,  lemons  and  rose- 
mary. Cover  with  foil  and  bake  at 
350"  for  approximately  25  minutes. 
Uncover  and  continue  baking  until 


shrimp  are  tender.  Serve  in  bowls 
with  lots  of  French  bread  for  dipping 
in  the  butter  sauce.  Serves  2-4. 

Baked  Red  Snapper 
4  lbs.  Red  Snapper 

1  lemon 

2  sticks  butter 

1/2  cup  slivered  almonds 
salt,  pepper  and  Cayenne  pepper 
1/3  cup  minced  parsley 
Paprika 

Fillet  fish  and  remove  all  bones.  Cut 
into  pieces  about  1  inch  thick  and  to 
desired  length.  Season  fish  with  salt, 
pepper  and  cayenne.  Butter  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  broiling  pan  with  1 
stick  of  butter.  Place  fish  in  pan. 
Sprinkle  with  paprika  and  juice  of 
lemon.  Bake  in  preheated  350"  oven 
for  approximately  30  minutes.  In  a 
small  saucepan,  melt  remaining  stick 
of  butter;  add  almonds  and  pour  but- 
ter mixture  over  cooked  fish.  Return 
fish  to  oven  for  about  10  minutes  (do 
not  overcook).  Sprinkle  with  minced 
parsley  and  serve  immediatelv. 


Fresh  Strawberry  Pii 
6  cups  fresh  strawberries 
deep-dish  pie  crust, 


baked  and  cooled 

1  cup  sugar 

1/2  cup  whipping  cream,  whipped 

3  tbI.  cornstarch 

2  tbI.  fresh  lemon  juice 

Mash  3  cups  strawberries  in  large 
saucepan  (with  fork  or  potato  mash- 
er). Add  sugar  and  cornstarch,  and 
bring  to  a  simmer  over  medium  heat. 
Stir  until  thickened  and  clear,  3-5 
minutes.  Blend  in  lemon  juice. 
Remo\'e  from  heat  and  allow  to  cool. 
Add  remaining  3  cups  strawberries. 
Spoon  into  crust.  Top  with  whipped 
cream  and  garnish  with  reserved 
fresh  strawberries.  Refrigerate  pie; 
serve  chilled. 

Peach  Punch 

4  fresh  peaches,  sliced 
2/3  cup  sugar 

1  cup  lemon  juice 

1  cup  peach  brandy 

2  quarts  ginger  ale 
1  bottle  sauterne 

1  bottle  rose  wine 
1  cup  orange  juice 
Combine  first  4  ingredients  in 
blender;  puree  and  strain.  Chill  sev- 
eral hours.  When  ready  to  serv'e, 
add  remaining  ingredients  and  serve 
over  ice.  Serves  4  to  16. 


Photo  by  David  Humphreys 
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